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Biography of Dr. IVolcott (Peter Pindar.) 
From the Literary Gazette. 


OWN WOL pans wiis born at Dodbrook, ‘in Devonshire, i in the 
year 1737 His parents were respectable, but not in affluent 
circumstances. Their som was; Hotvever, educated at the grammar 
school of the rieighbouring town’ of Kingsbridgé; and if we may 
judge by his proficiency in those’ Ututiches which are usually taught 
if a country school, his instructor mist have been a man of consi- 
derable abilities. The knowledge of Latitt ahd Greek which’ he 
acquired, thodgh not profourid, was extensivé ; ahd his classical’ 
attainments were altogether of a réspectable ordér, stofing his mind, 
and) when nécéseary, chriching his proddetions. 

Prom Kingsbridgeé he’ was' stat t6’France, ard’ rétmained’ in that 
country about a year to coniptéte his studies. On‘his return he was 
taken apprentice for sévett years by an uhmarried uncle, who ptactised’ 
as astrgéon and apothecaty at Powey, if Cormwall. 

There are few situations mort auspitious to the cultivation of a 
literaty disposition thaa that of a young compodideér of galenicals in’ 
the laboratory of a provincial practitidner. Bétweén whiles, whea 
thie pestle ccases to ring, there is abundance of idlé time; and’ the 
direction of the mind being bent towards’ study, itis diverted by thé 
most facile movement, from anaténry t6 thé belles letters; or from 
medicine to the Muses. Indeed it is more rare to Meet a student of 
physie without than with a bias for polité literature. 

It is not surprising, therefore, tha’ such a youth as John Wolcott 
sliould devote every hour of relaxation,while under bis uncle’s charge, 
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to the pursuit of those inquiries so congenial to his feelings and strong 
(natural powers ; that he should seck in delightful intercourse with 
he sages of ancient lore, with poetry, and with painting, for enjoy- 
ments which were denied to his graver occupations. Such was the 
case. From his early years he cherished a taste for the sister accom- 
plishments of drawing and poetical composition. ‘The pencil and the 
pen divided the leisure hours. With the former, he beguiled the 
native landscapes of Cornwall of their sweetest features ; and with 
the latter, amused his friends, and acquired that ease and mastery of 
language which Ied to his subsequent fame. Ilis studics from 
nature in painting are stated tohave been done in a free and bold 
style ; displaying a thorough conception of what is great in the art. 
With the performauces of his muse, the public are better acquainted, 
and we shall revert to them after noticing a few of the chief inci- 
dents of his more active life. 

On the expiration of his aprenticeship, Wolcott, as ts customary, 
came to London, where he continued his medical studies in the 
hospitals, and under the direction of the ablest professors and |cc- 
turers of thatday. In 1766 Sir William Trelawney, a triend and 
distant relation of his family, was appointed governor of Jamaica, 
and in the following season he carried out with him our subject (now 
in his 30th year) as his physician. The brief memoir prefixed to 
Pindar’s work alleges that the author obtained his degree of M.D. on 
his return from Jamaica; but the fact more agreeable to truth, is 
that it was conferred upon him by a northern university previous to 
his leaving England, and after he had undergene the necessary exa- 
mination by the well known Dr. Huxham,of Plymouth. Soon after 
his arrival in Jamaica, Dr. Wolcott was nominated by his patron 
physician general of the island , but it does not appear that this so- 
norous title was accompanied by a corresponding revenue, nor that 
his private practice as a physician was of a lucrative kind. ‘This 
accounts for his turning his attention to the church. The illness of 
the rector of St. Anne’s seems to have been the proximate cause of 
the Doctor’s inclination towards divinity : the living was rich, and 
Sic William Trelawney was equally willing to promote his interests 
in the cure of souls as of bodies. It has been said that the Bishop of 
London, however, disappointed all his expectations in this line, by 
refusing him ordination ; while, on thecontrary,he actually took orders 
(not without meeting an opposition, which to have been entirely praise- 
worthy, ought to have been too strenuous to be surmounted), and re- 
turned to Jamaica, where, lo! he found the incumbent of St. Anne’s 
restored to health, and where, soon after, his friend the governor died, 
having been able to do nothing more for our medical clesk than give 
him the living of Vere, in which he placed a curate, residing himself 
at the Government House in Spanish ‘Town. 

Of the unfitness of Wolcott for a Christian ministry there can be 
but one opinion. Te was a man addicted to profanation, and prone 
either in conversation or in writing to bring the most holy things into 
ridicule. To the 2nd canto of the Lousiad there is most irreverently 
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prefixed the sacred passage, “ As it was.in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end2’ In Peter’s Pension” his taste 
for music is recorded in a defence of Sabbath fiddling, which, to say 
the least of it, would not have been becoming.in a clergyman. 

On the decease of Sir W. Trelawney he returned home, and cs- 
tablished himself as a physician at Truro. A legacy of about 2,000/. 
bequeathed to him by his uncle and old master, and the profits of 
his profession, might have enabled him to journey on easily and 
agreeably. Bui neither his ideas nor habits were of a kind calculated 
to give rest to their owner. His satires, now becoming very frequent 
and notorious, procured him many enemies. Those who smarted 
under their bitter ridicule, did not forget the injury, and those who 
laughed at them, rather dreaded than esteemed the writcr, The 
two edged sword often wounded him who wielded it, while he ima- 
gined he was only cutting others. To crown the blessedness of this 
state of warfare, he became involved in a parish lawsuit about an ap- 
prentice, and it may well be supposed that trouble and annoyance, as 
well as pecuniary loss, were the consequences. 

The most memorable circumstances connected with his history at 
this period, is his having discovered the genius of young Opie, while 
labouring, as it is said, ina saw pit, and his bringing that admirable 
artist forward to the notice of the world. At first he employed his 
humble protege in menial offices, but his shining talents burst these 
bounds, and the public acknowledged a painter of the highest order in 
the late servile Opie. 

It is asserted, that the hostility of Dr. Wolcott to the King had its 
foundation in some slight which was offered, or supposed to be offered, 
by his Majesty, to his friends ; and the rancour with which he re- 
venged this aflront for many years, was fed by the accessory that 
dropt into its alliance in the shape of profit and emolument from the 
sale of works addressed to the abuse of royalty—at that period a 
practice of greater novelty and rarity than it has since been. But 
however this matter may be, the Doctor himself not long after quar- 
relled with Opie, and from being his loudest panegyrist, became his 
most furious accuser. Such was his temper, that few or none of his 
friendships survived many years. Like Dr. Johnson, he was impa- 
tient of contradiction, and seldom if ever forgave any one who 
ofiended him. From those who courted his favour, he expected the 
deference and submission of an eastern monarch, which not being 
paid, like an eastern depot he would doom the guilty and all his 
family aad friends to everlasting persecutivn. When he broke with 
Opic, he took Mr.Paye, an artist of much promise, under his protection, 
lodged in his house, advised, and praised him in public. But Paye 
never rose to be a rival to the discarded Opie, and the connection 
between him and Pindar was also soon dissolved by a rupture. A 
few anecdutes connected with this part of our subject may be accep- 


table. 
To be continued. 
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Accidental Society et ax Inn in Bridgewater. 
My pear Cuarzes, Bridgewater November 5, 1818. 


A FTER ‘a tempestuous’ journey, on the evening of this day 
£4 (writes one of the party) we félt inexpressible happiness to have 
arrived at our inn, and nothing was wanting to complete it but a 
food fire; and a comfortable quiet room. The former we were not 
disappointed in, but the latter it was impossible to get, as the house, 
on ‘account of some public meeting, and the weather detaining many 
of the company ‘in town, was so fall, tifat there was no private sitting 
room, but only a targe’common room disengaged, of: which already 
possession had been taken, on’ condition that the first ‘occupants were 
not to object to any accession which might happen to te made to the 
party in the course of the evening. Knowing this we needed no 
apology for our seeming intrusion. On entering, we fourid three 
gentlemen, and before supper were joined by four or five more. The 
same Conditions ext¢nding to us all,'we appeared to acquiesce in the 
necessity of being social ; and having secured our beds, and ordered 
supper, we began ‘to converse, and enjoy our fireside. 

Two of the gentlemen who had preoccupied the room were evidently 
young, and of a condition above their appearance, though one of them 
had given himself a disguise to produce'a look of age and vulgarity, 
by wearing a wig certainly never made for him, a rasty gray, cocking 
up the nape,and in quality not much better thanthose that are destined 
to perform the part of scare crows. ‘The other wore a black scratch, 
of a cut very antiquated, but covéring the head better, and brought 
very low on the forehead, chicfly for the purpose of contributing to 
secure the application of a falsé nose, so nicely adapted as to leave a 
person at a little distance in doubt whether it was an adventitious 
or the real gnomon rather enlarged and enriched by sn immoderate 
use of the grape. ‘Their discourse with each other was a colloquy of 
irresistible humour $ nor wastheir wit confined to themselves, for 
each of the company had a share of it in their turns. They affected 
to pass for foreigners, ialking the English language well, but with a 
happy imitation of a foreign accent, a sort of falsetto. ‘They likewise 
addressed cach other by foreign names, one being called Signor 
Pare:doglio, and the other Monsicur Shamnez. 

Of the rest of our company I have now togive you the description : 
one was a person who every autumn made an excursion into different 
parts pf the kingdom, to visit trees remarkable for size, traditional 
ace, or picturesque growth, and took drawings of them. This visit 
this season had been limited to Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and Somer- 
setshire, and he was now returning by way of Shaftesbury, having 
heard of a venerable oak in that neighbourhood, at a place called 
Silton, under which itis said that Judge Wyndham, in Charles IT.’s 
time, who had his mansion there, used to smoke his pips. By this 
desultory life he had, at the age of seveply five, an appearance of 
turty, was cheerful, and well informed. For fifty years be had lived 
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in London,.ip the same set of chambers at-one of the ians of court, 
which his father, an eminevt solicitor, had occupied for forty years 
hefore him ; and for those fifty years never had been seen in town 
from the first of August to the fifth of November : and never out of 
it fram that day to the next August in all that time. He drank 
neither spirits nor wine, byt always some sort of malt liquor, if it 
could be got ; otherwise water, giving a chalybeate quality to it by 
being impregnated with a redhot poker, and suffered to cool; nor bad 
he ever been bled, taken physic,or kept hisbed from sickness. Aga sore 
of liqueur he had alwaysby him in town seme strong metheglin, brewed 
after a receipt he fown! ia Pullers Wertbies; which, on feeling any 
tendeycy to a cold, ov other indisposition, he indulged in two or three 
glasses of. To preserve and improve health, the greatest blessing of 
lite, be was not ashamed to say be had fallen on pumerons peculiarities, 
which many had endeavoured to laugh him out of, but whieh he 
sull invariably persisted in. He-said he rose early, aud before he 
Icft his chamber ate a crust of icad ; then followed the precepts of 
the school of Salerno: 


Lumina mane, manus surgens gelida lavet onda, 
Hac illac modicum pergat, modivum sua membra 
Extendat, crines pactat, dentesfricet, ista 
Ceowiortaat cerebrum, coufortant cetera menrbra. 


To the use of the comb, particularly in the morning, he had reason 
tu attribute the strength of his sight and hearing, which few men at 
his time of life, he might venture to say, enjoyed in greater perfection; 
though he did not superstitiously adhere to the pumber of times. 
Marsilius Ficmus recommends the drawing the comb through the 
haif ; not less than forty. In addition tu the observance: -of suck 
rules, When in town he weut every morning to a livery stable ride, 
first having put camomile flowers in. his shocs,and valked up anddown 
the ride covered with fresh stable litter for half an hour, Ne never 
met with an accident, but was near losing his life the first night of 
Garrick’s acting alier bis re-appeatance on the stage on his return 
from the Continent ; he went to the play in company with a friend 
of his, au officer ip the army, who had been wounded in India, storai- 
ing a breach, but could he have forescen what be that night underwent 
fyom the pressure of the crawd, he would have rather bwzarded the 
event of the hottest campaign. The house was « taint representation 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

The least social of our pacity, dressed in black, with a straight 
head of hair, and demure countenance, I took for an itinerant me- 
thodist preacher, and found | was right in my conjecture ; for in the 
course of big conversation ic came out, that he had been brought up 
at Trevecca, a seminary in Brecknockshire, established by a noted, or, 
rather a notorious preacher, of that country, one Liuwel® Uarris. 
From his hard accent I should have set bim down for a Welsiiman ; 
bui he was shrewd, aud not deficient ia history aad classical learmieg, 
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a knowledge he had occasion to display in consequence of several lu- 
dicrous attacks made upon him by the masqucraders. 

There was also a rattling country squire, returning from Amesbury, 
where he had been with his greyhounds ; and, as he said, to use his 
own phrase, had been making an example of Mansfield and Lord 
Rivers. ‘ I am sure, Gentlemen,” said he, “ were you to see my 
two dogs, Snap and Goby, you would pronounce them the very first 
coursersinEngland jfonly examine their points:”then ringing the bell,he 
ordered his servant to introduce the two greyhounds, to the no small 
annoyance of our party, as he coursed all his courses anew, swearing 
that if he lived to the next meeting he would again make an example 
of the old judge, a term I find peculiar to the members of the Grey- 
hound Club. 

We had n itinerant miniature painter, who bad been traversing 
the West of England, carrying on most delightful commerce, to 
prepare and fit ladies for the bosoms of their lovers, for the modcrate 
fee of one guinea. He produced specimens of his art, not despicable, 
though, I presume, rather more highly finished than his guinea 
touches, which he must have thrown off with wonderful rapidity, as 
he informed me, that since he had left town in the course of three 
months, he had painted-ninety eight portraits. “ Why, then,” cried 
the ’squire, “ Master Brush, you may as well make up your number 
a hundred, and I and Snap will sit for our pictures.” 


ft 
ANECDOTES OF BUONAPARTE. 


N EMOIRS pour servier ala Vie d’un Ilomme celebre: par M. 

M - A volume under this title has recently been 
published. The best means of giving an idea of a work entirely 
composed of anecdotes, and particular traits of the life of Buonaparte, 
is to quote some of them. 

“ The Duchess of L - M@— had an inveterate hatred of every 
thing connected with the ancient nobility. She had acquired the 
feeling from her husband, who detested this class of citizens, and 
especially the emigrants. He had exerted all his efforts to dissuade 
Buonaparte from recalling them to France, and, above all, from 
placing them about his person ; he had even many warm disputes 
on the subject with the Empress Josephine, who protected them. He 
took no pains to conceal his aversion, and the emigrants, who were 
acquainted with his enmity, returned it very sincerely. One day, 
when a pretty considerable number of them were together, in a saloon 
in the Tuilleries, through which he had to pass to the Emperor, they 
afiected to place themselves before him, so as to intercept his passage; 
the General instantly drew his sabre, swearing he would cut off the 
cars of any one who should stand in his way: this was sufficient, 
they immediately made room to let him pass, for they knew he was 
very capable of keeping bis word.” 
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* On another occasion, the valet de chambre who announced him 
to the Emperor, having requested him to wait till M, de Calonne, who 
was in conference with his Majesty. had quitted his cabinet, N— 
in a rage seized a stool, which he threw ata chandelier, and which, 
having broken it to pieces, struck against the centre ot a picr glass, 
which was shivered by the stroke. At this unexpected noise Buona- 
parte ran out, and received from the General, who was irritated 
almost to madness, the bitterest and most unmeasured reproaches. 
“ It is then for emigrants,” cried he, “ that the defenders of the 
country are put aside! It isto caress the enemies of the national 
throne that its supporters are humbled! Well,” continued he, 
growing more and more angry, and resuming with the Emperor the 
tone of familiarity to which be was used some years before, “ you 
always will follow your own way; but you will repent of it. The 
emigrants! they are traitors ; they were so to their country, to their 
King, whom they suffered to be murdered ; they will be so to yoursell; 
you will load them with favours, and they will assassinate you if 
they have an opportunity.” ‘This sally brought upon N, a temporary 
exile. 

We add an anecdote of a different kind. 

“ Buonaparte, when tirst Consul came out of his private cabinct 
with a pinch of snutf between his fingers; which he had just taken 
out of a box that was constantly placed on his bureau. It must be 
observed that several snuff boxes were thus placed for his convenience 
on the chimney pieces, or some brackets in the adjacent salons. 
After taking some turns in the first saloon he went into the 
second, where he mechanically stepped up to a table on which 
there was a box. On opening it, he appeared astonished, and 
even alarmed; he stopped, hastily shut the box, and ran back 
through the saloon to his cabinet. ‘There he found another box 
perfectly similar. We need not add that the one in the saloon was 
poisoned. From that time the use of these boxes was abolished ; 
and Buonaparte took snuff either from the corner of his waistcoat 
— or from a box which the Chamberlain on duty pretenied to 

im every moment.” 

—— 


REWARD OF FIDELITY. 


N the 30th of January last Mrs. Hayter, of the Close, Salis. 
bury, as a token of respect for the honest and faithfal. ser- 
vices of James Chapman, her butler, presented him with fifty pounds, 
“ having on that day completed the 50th year of his residence with 
er. 
— 


SUICIDES. 


A Very general notion is entertained, that more suicides are com- 
mitted in England than in other countrics : and day after day 
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the newspapers are filled witl communications in which this is always 
asstimed ‘us anhundoubted fact. ‘The late publication of Mr. Kamptz 
of Berlin, founded on official returns, proves that, in the towns of 
Prussia, the suicides aré more rYumerous than they are’ in Enieland. 


Por instance— 
Population. Suicides in 1817. 


Berlin é‘ r . ‘ - 166,584 . 57 
Potsdam (uot including the military) 15;426 . 77 


Frankfort ow the Oder ‘ ‘ 12,500 . 41 
Breslau iw : é ° e 63)020 . 58 
Leigniz . ° . ‘ ° 10,000. 37 
Richenbacli : ‘ . . 3.500 . 56 
Magdeburg ‘ : ° ° 97,869 . 50 
Merseburg é ° . : 6.000 . 39 
Dusseldorf P 153000 . 24 


We do not believe that in any one town of the British dominions, 
the capital not excepted, the suicides amoent to'one tenth of the raté 
of Reichenbach, which is' no less thaw F in 62. 


HINT TO REVOLUTIONISTS, 


SHE Morhing Chronicle ptblishes the following, as tlie“ singular 
fate” of those wlio served-in the French revolutionary armics. We 
see nothing sihgular iit; we copy it dn the contfary, as an admo- 
nitory lesson to all who’ seck for revolution as’ the means of’ petsonit 
aggraudizement; ot from passions of wstill baser’ and’ mort mfatignhatit 
complexion ! 
General: Dumoorier, exiled from Fratice, now hes a pension of 
1,200/. per annum ‘frotti’ the British Governrtent. 





Luckner, b 

Castine, 

ae |Guillotined under the goverument of 
iron Duc de Lauzun, > DP ieenienn 

Westerman, | —— 

Ronsin, | 

Rossignol 


Miranda, a native of Caraccas, died lately in Cadiz a state pri- 
soner. 

Hoche, prisoned. 

Championnet, ditto. 

Keber, avsassinuted in Egypt: 

Pichegru, exiled from his country, afterwards strangled. 

Brune, assassinated at Avightn; if" ST5. 

Malet and Lahori (the latter implicated in Gorge’s conspiracy, but 
fled from France), shot for atténiptimy to ‘subvert the Government of 
Buonaparte in 1812. 


Ney, shot int 16455 
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Mouton Duvernet, ditto, in 1815. 

Murat, shot by order of the King of Naples, afier having himself 
been Sovereizn of that country. 

Berthicr, thrown out of a window and killed, his murderers not 
known. 

The following are at present exiled from France :—Grouchy, 
Vandamme, ‘Thureau, Savarry (Due de Rovigo), Soult, Ilumbert, 
Bertrand, Fefevre, Desnouettes, and the brothers Lallemand. 





LIFE OF JAMES HARDY VAUX. 
Continued from Page 150. 


HE next marked adventure of our hero’s career was his being 

detected in stealing a silver snuff-box ata Middlesex meeting 

at Ilackney. For this be was tried at the Old Builey, and acquitted, 

owing to the confusion of a witness against him, trour’ whose terror 
an answer not Consistent with truth was extracted. 

His last exploit was a grand operation upon the diamonds, &c. 
of Mr. Bilger, a jeweller, in Piccadilly. Under the pretence of be- 
speaking a diamond ring, this expert depredator contrived to rob 
that person of several valuable rings, brooches, seals, and gold clasps, 
These being disposed of, he had the hardihood to repeat his visit to 
the jeweller’s, and thus enabled him to identify bis person. The 
necessary steps for his apprehension being taken, he had a vety nar- 
row escape at his neat call at the pawnbroker’s, where some of the 
property was lodged ; while an attempt was made to keep him in 
chat an officer was procured, he suspected the design, and owed bis 
safety to the swiftness of his heels. Alarmed at this, the virtuous 
pair retired to a small house in St. George’s-fields, and broke off all 
the means of tracing their retreat, refrained for a time from depre- 
dations, and lived as well as they could on the remains of past 
plunder. The catastrophe was not, however, to be avoided. 

“ At length (says Mr. Vaux) necessity compelled me to wave every 
consideration, for every thing we could conveniently spare was in 
pawn, including even my books, some of which were valuable. I, 
therefore, dressed myself in my usual manner, and on ‘Tuesday even- 
ing the 31st of January, 18€9, left my home, with an intention of 
trying my luck at one of the theatres ; but in my way thither, I was 
induced to enter a shop (namely, Sharp's, the razor-maker, corner of 
Ludgate-hill), of which L had conceived some hopes ; and fortune 
favoured me so far, that | obtaineda booty of silver fruit knives, 
pencil cases, pocket books with instruments, &c. which 1 estimated 
at four or five guineas. I was so pleased with this success that 1 
returned home, satisfied with my night’s gain, and gave up my for- 
mer design of going to the theatre. My wife was agreeably sure 
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prised at my premature return ; and, as it was then but seven o'clock, 
I proposed to her that we should take a walk as far as Blackfriars’ 
bridge, as she had of late been closety confined to the house, and 
I conceived her health required air and exercise. She immediately 
assented, and having locked up, the house, we proceeded towards the 
bridge : on arriving ét which she would have ‘turned back, but I 
persuaded her to cross the water, and go as far as the end of Fleet- 
street. We there entered a liquor shop, and took some refreshment ; 
and my wife then earnestly pressed me to return, for fear of meeting 
with some of the officers who might Know me; but I now entreated 
her te walk as far as Clare matket, as | wished to see a young man 
who had promised to meet me, or to leave a note for me at a certain 
pubtic house, which I had sometimes frequented when [ lived in that 
neighbourhood. 1 had, in fact, intended to call there in my way to 
or fram the theatre, in order to settle a plan for accompanying this 
person and several others, to a grand fight, which was to have taken 
place the next day at Moulsey Hurst, between two celebrated pugilists, 
and at which we expected to reap a plentiful harvest. The going 
tothis house was the maddest act I could possibly have committed, 
for the Bow street officers were in the habit of visiting it at all hours ; 
and several of them had -seen me there at various times, dressed 
exactly in the manner described in the hand bills I have mentioned. 

“ My wife, who appears to have had too sure a _presentiment of 
what the consequence, would be, used every art to dissuade me from 
my purpose, butin vain, I assured ber that [ would not stop five 
minutes ; and that to prevent danger, she herself should first enter 
the house, and observe whether there were any officers in it, in which 
event I could but retire without going in’ and immediately return 
home. Finding I was obstinately determined on this rash step, she 
accompanied me, and, on arriving near the house, ‘I sent ber in to 
make observations. The landlord(who had himself been an old 
thief), received. ber very. courteously ; aud inquiring for me, she 
privately asked him if there was any danger of the officers coming 
there? To which he answered in the negative, and assured her I 
might with safety make my appearance. She accordingly gave me 
the signal, and I entered the public tap room, in which I found about 
twenty notorious characters, assembled at different tables, seme 
drinking and smoking, others employed in gambling with cards, &c. 
‘Lhe young man above mentioned had left a short note, which the 
landlord now put into my hand ; in which I was requested to meet 
him the next morning at a certain time and place, adding that he 
had engaged a chaise, and that a seat was reserved for me. My 
wife now again. pressed me to recurn, after taking a glass at the bar ; 
but my evil genius prevailed, and [ stipulated that [ should smoke 
one pipe of tobacco, and would then willizgly retire. IT accordingly 
took a seat, placing my wife between myseli and my old acquaintance 
George W—k—n, who invited us to join him. 1 was situated with 
my back to the door of the room, which opened into a passage 
Jeading to the street. I occupied the very end of the seat or bench, 
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which had an elhow, on which [rested my right arm, and there were 
at the same table three or four other, persons besides our party. I 
had scarcely lighted my pipe.whea I observed two, men (strangers to 
me) enter the room, and whisper with the landlord; and I thought 
I perceived the landlord, while answering them, to glance his eye 
uponme; but I only mention this by-the by, as I had the fullest 
conviction. of the landlord’s integrity, and the strangers had net the 
least appearance of ollicers ; consequently, the circumstance did not 
atall alarm me. I-had.been about half an hour in the house,and was 
on the point of taking my leave, when I heard the room door pushed 
open, and, asis natural in such cases, | involuntarily turned) my 
head ; when, to my utter confusion and alarm, I penceived two of- 
ficers enter the room. , As I thought it.possible I might escape their 
notice, I pulled my hat ever my, eyes, and turing my head. towards 
my wife and friend, on my left hand; pretended to. be in earnest -con- 
versation with them ; byt bow ¢an I express my feelings, when the 
officers walked immediately upito me, as. paturally. as, af they had 
been sitting in the company the whole evening; and ene, of them, 
looking me full in the face, said, “ Mr. (Vaux. we want. you !" With. 
as much composure as I could, assume, J answeted that he was mis- 
taken in addressing me, for that. was not’ my name. ;The fellow 
replied that he was certainly right, but begged-that I would step out 
with him into the passage, and he would explain himself more fully. 
I was so weak (or rather so confounded with surprise) asta comply 
with this request ; and [ was no sooner in. the passage,and the tap- 
room door closed, than the two ruffians laid hold) of me, neon each 
side, and hurried me away with the greatest. impetuosity.” 

It is said, that Mr. Vaux. was betrayed, and: Conkey Bean, alias 
Bill White, is pitched on as the traitor. Like other great men too Mr. 
Vaux is a fatalist, and reconciles himself to. his destiny, with the 
conzoling reflection that it was foredoomed, His trial-was,notso for- 
tunste as the preceding, and he exclaims against Mr,.Gurney, holding 
a brief given to Mr. Knapp, for disregarding its instructions, and 
taking no pains with the chief points of the defence. . The criminal 
was capitally convicted, and sent double ironed to the condemned 
cells at Newgate, 

To be continued. 


Captain Thomas James's strange and dangerous Voyage, 
in his intended Discovery of the North-West Passage 
into the South Sea, in 1631 and 1632. 


HE discovery of America in 1492, by Columbus, and the many 

spirited enterprises of the Portuguese, which marked that bright 
era of navigation, excited among the nations of Europe a warm 
enthusiasm. ‘The breast of England kindled with the flame 
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generally diffused ; and though she did not immediately send cit 
any regular expeditions, yet the names of her brave sons are’ found 
enrolled in nautical history as efficientand zealous co-operators in 
some early and iniportant undertakings. © In a voyage made in 1595, 
bythe Dutch navigator, Barentz, to discover a north west’ passage, 
it is recorded that, in facing a ferocious bear, a Scotchaian, with the 
characteristic courage of his countrymen, was one of the ost stout 
hearted of the party.. ‘The Dutch, also, themselves admit that an 
Englishman of the name of Brunell, or Brownell, “ moved with the 
liope of gain, went from Enkhuysen to Pechora,” where ‘he lost all by 
shipwreck, after he had been on the ¢oast of Nova Zemblaas far as 
714 deg. ; and itis highly probable that William Adams, ove of our 
bravest and most. adventurous ‘navigators, accompanied the Hol- 
landers in 1596, - when they. discovered Spitzbersen. The first 
enterprize undertaken solely by Englishmen, of which there is any 
record, was at the suggestion of Mr. Robert Thorne, a native, and at 
one time Mayor, of Bristol, who is said-to have exhorted King Henry 
VIII. “ with very weighty and substantial reasons to set forth a 
discovcrie even to the North Pole,” which voyage, it would appear 
from the Chronicles of Hall and Grafton, actually took plave. Inthe 
reign of Charles I. also, “* the Merchant Adventurers” of Bristol, 
resolving net to be excelled ina spirit of enterprize by the mercantile 
interest of London, fitted out, in 1631, for the purpose of dise¢overing 
a vorth west passage, a ship of 70-tons, and named Henrietta Maria, 
in compliment to Charles's illustriows consort. Captain ‘Thomas 
James was appointed to command this vessel. The extracts’ now 
submitted are taken from an account of Lis voyage, published by 
order of the unfortunate Monarch, who, among many other instances, 
iwstified that love of knowledge, and of the arts and sciences, which so 
much distinguished him, by a patronage of this laudable but 
hazardous undertaking. As Captain James's narrative is but in few 
hands, and as it is written in that quaint but expressive style which 
marked literary compositions, in the early part ofthe 17th ‘century, 
we think our readers will be gratified by this notice of the work. 
‘The Maria having been victualled for 18 months, and equipped with 
22 men, and her crew having previously, through: the ministerial 
offices of Mr. Palmer, a clergyman of Bristol, invoked the protection 
of * Him, whose, dominion is from sea to sea,” left King Road on the 
Sdof May, 1031, and soon after passed Cape Clear, well) known 
among mariners as the most southerly point of Ireland. . On the 4th 
of June, they made the land of Greenland, to the N. of Cape 
Farewell, the south promontory of that country. Here, for the space 
of two day s, the y were much endangered by the ice :-— 

* The Oth,” says the Captain, * we were beset with many extra- 
ordinary, pieces of ice, that came upon us, as it were, with wilful 
violence ; and, doubtless, had crushed us to picees if we had not let 
fall some sail, which the ship prescnuy felt. All this day we did 
veat, and were beaten, feariully among the ice, it blowing a very 
storm. Inthe evening we were enclosed amongst great pieces, as 
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high as our poop, and some of the sharp blue corners of them did 
reuch quite under us. All these great pieces (by reason It’ was the 
outside of the ice) did heave and set , and-so beac us, that it was 
wonderful how the ship could endure one blow of it; but it was. 
God’s-only preservation of us, to whom be all honour and glory. tn 
this extremity I made the men to let fall, and make what sail they 
could, and the ship forced herself throw it, though ‘sé tossed and 
beaten, as I think, never: ship was. When we clear’we sayed the 
pumps, and found her stanch ; upon which we went instantly to 
prayer. and to praise God for his merciful delivery of us.” 

We hope the means that are using to impress upon this ‘highly 
useful and valuable body of men a sense of religion, and to cure them 
of a habit of swearing, will be successful, aud ‘prove a national 
blessing. 

Captain James then stood es high as Cape Desolation (in: lat. 60), 
@ naine given to this point by Davis‘in 1585, on’ account of its 
cheerless appearanee. On the 9th of June he procecded westward, 
and saw the island Resolution, situated in lat. 62.'N. and long.: 65. 
W. at the cast end of Haudson’s Straits; the distance from Cape 
Desolation to the south part of the island being 140 leagues, ‘Captain 
J. had, however, to encounter many fields*and islands of mountainous 
ice, with a black looking sea—a continual mist and fog, which is 
described as thick and heavy. and the air so piercing as to affect the 
compass, and Cause a sluggish and impeded motion in the magnetic 
needle ; a circumstance which also occtrred to Captain Fox, off 
Nottingham Island, where, owing to fog, the needle lost its power. 
In codeavouring to push through Hudson's Straits, the ship was 
almost continually hampered with ice, and sometimes drawn about 
at the mercy ofthe tides and currents. Toadd to their distress in 
this situation, the sails were frozen stiff, and the rigging hanging with 
ice. 

“ The 20th in the morning we had got about the southern: point of 
the island, and the wind came up at west, and drove both us and 
the ice on the shore. When we were driven within two ‘leagues of 
the shore, we came among the most strangest whirlings of the sea 
that can possibly be conceived ; there were divers great pieces of ice 
aground in 40 fathom water, and the ebb coming out of the broken 
groands of the island amongst those isles of ics, made: such a’ dis- 
traction, that we were carried round sometimes close by the rocks, 
sumetinics clese by those high pieces, that we were afraid they would 
fall upon us. We were so beaten, likewise, with encountering the 
ice, that we were in a desperate estate. We made fast two great 
pieces of ice to our sides with our kedger and grapnels, that drew 
nine or ten fathon, that so they might be aground before us, if so be 
we were driven on shore. But that design failed us; with the 
whirling and encountering of the ice, the two pieces brake away from 
our sides with our kedger and grapnels. This tide the harbour was 
choaked full of ice,so that it did seem firm and immoveable, but 
when the ebb was made it did move. Some great pieces came aground, 
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which did alter the course of the other ice, and put us en -the rocks. 
Here, notwithstanding all oar uttermost, endeavours, she settled upon 
a sharp rock, about a yard aboye the mainmast, and as. the water 
ebbedraway, she hang after the head, and heyled to the offing,, We 
made cables and-hawsers aloft to |her masts, and so to the rocks, 
straining Ahem tough with our tackles ; but she, as oar water ebbed 
away, sunk still ;'that at length she was so turned over, that we could 
not stand in. her, . Having now done all to the best of our under- 
standings (but ‘to, little purpose) we went all upon a piece of ice,, and 
fell to prayer, beseeching God to be merciful to.us.. It. wanted yet 
ai hour to/low water, and the.tide did want a foot and a half te ebb 
to what it had ebbed the last tide, , We were careful observers of the, 
low. waters, and had marks by stones, and other things which we had 
set up, so that we could not be deceived. The ship was so turned 
over, thatalic portless of the forecastle was. ia the water,and we did 
look every, minute when she would, overset. Indeed, at one.time 
the cables gave way, and she sunk down half a foot at that slip; 
but unexpettedly she began to flow, and sensibly: we perceived the 
water to rise apace, andthe ship withall.. Thea was our sorrow 
wrned to joy, and’ we all fell. on our knees, praising God for his 
mercy i:s0 miraculous a deliverance.” 


‘ To be continued. 








DANISH AGRICULTURE. 


| fae letters from Copenhagen, it is stated, that among the obstacles. 
which-impeded the measures adopted some years ago by the 
Danish Government for the improvement of agriculture, the quick- 
sand, in the northern parts of Jutland, was none of the least. ‘This 
sand, which is composed of exceedingly fine particles, proceeds 
mostly from the North Sea, which in certain piaces, where the 
waves roll with great violence against the strand, washes it up in 
Jarge quantities. When the wind is at all high, the sand is carried 
alung like drifted snow, and like that collects in heaps. The de- 
vastations it has caused, have spread ina dreadful manner, though 
attempts were made as far back as the 16th century to set bounds 
to them. By degrees, as the great primeval forests were injudiciously 
cleasod away, ine sand resumed its ravages, and transformed tracts 
of arable land, which Jay sheltered behind the woods, ‘into deserts. 
Men and animals were forced to abandon the once fertile fields and 
meadows, which now lic buried deep under the encroaching curse. 
Even the church of Skagen, the most northern parish of Jutland, bas 
been partly covered by the quicksaad. In some places, single 
trunks of trees have been found, the largest of which were four ells 
(eight feet English) in circumference. By the planting of reeds 
(yrundo arenaria) iv these tracts, and also of wood (such as fir, birch, 
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poplar, mountain ash), which thrive admirably, bounds are noi again 
sct to the movement ofthe sand, and’ more’ than two thirds of -the 
district formerly destroyed, are now recovered, and some. parts con- 
verted into corn, and clover fields and gardéns. 

Successful experiments have been made in planting potatoes in 
the sandy districts: they have also begun’ to. make tracts of dog's 
grass, (agrostis Stalonifera) and, proceeding on aregular plan, ‘will 
speedily redeem the whole country. 

The hope of finding coal mines in the Danish island of Bornboln 
is revived, mincs of several miles inlength having been discovered 
there at a depth of six feet, and in a breadth of 12 feet. It is said 
that a very rich iron ore has also been discovered in that island, 
which several skilful and scientific men have been sent to investi- 
gate: with regard to which, now becoming so valuable, the following 
is a curious historical note = 

The island of Bornholm formerly belonged to the free city of 
Lubeck, and was acquired by Denmark in the following manner, The 
King of Denmark, being on a visit, gave a grand ball, at which the 
chief burgowaster of the city of Lubeck was present. He was, if we 
mistake not, charged with some negociation at the Danish ‘ court. 
However this be, the burgomaster, either struck with the beauty of 
the Queen, or merely actuated by pride, requested of the - King‘ tlic. 
honour of dancing with her Majesty. The King granted his request, 
but upon condition of his signing a convention in the name of the 
city of Lubeck, ceding the island of Bornholm to the Danish crown. 
This he accordingly did : but his incensed fellow citizens,: though 
they fulfilled the terms of the treaty, caused the rash negociator. to 
be beheaded. Such is the story told in the North of, Germany, 
where to“ part with Bornholm for a dance,” is still a common 
proverb, applied to acts of lavish expenditure on unprofitable objects. 

H. E. L. 


IIONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 


4 ber: publication of the following circumstance may be the means 
of inducing other individuals, when under the pressure of extreme 
poverty, to hold fast their integrity :—~A ‘farmer, standing near his 
barn at the time two of his labourers were sitting to breakfast, over- 
heard one say to the other, “ John, Tam sorry to see how little you 
have to cat—here is half of my bit of cold mutton for you.’—* Yes,” 
replied John, “ I have little enough ’tis true, and so have my - poor 
wife and children as well as myself/—but I'll have some mutton to 
morrow.” ‘The farmer guessing what was in Jobn’s mind, concealed 
himselfat might behind a bedge, near where his flock of sheep were 
folded. John came soon after. He took hold of one of the sheep, 
handled it, and said, * You won't do!” Then, laying bold of another, 
* Aye,” says he,“ you will do,” and took out his knife to kill it: but 
suddenly stopped,and said,“ Well, honesty is the best policy after ali, 
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so I'll let you goagain,”—put up his knife, and returned home. Thi¢ 
next morning the farmer went into his barn, and addressing himself 
to John, said, ‘* So then, John, honesty is the best policy after all.’ 
The poor man finding be had been discovered, wus mute with con- 
scious shame. . His master continued, ‘* Honesty shall prove so to 
you, for I shall kill a pig to day, and you, John, shall have the half 
of it; and more, I'll take care thatin future neither you nor your 
family shall want a meal. But remembec this, John, had: you killed 
the sheep, I should certainly have transported, if not hanged you.” 





DAILY MORTIFICATIONS. 
From the French. 


N Y shocmaker always gives me boots which pinch my ancle, and 

ate too wide in the calfof the leg. His shoes are tou tight at 
the toe, while at the heel Iam slip shod. Nevertheless he is called 
an excellent workman. 

My tailor, though a very celebrated man, makes me coats which 
slip from my shoulders; if 1 button them they confine my breast, 
though I have a particular dislike to that; but at the bottom they 
are quite slack, though I particularly wish to have them tight round 
my middle. . Notwithstanding all this, every one says, how well ny 
clothes are made, because they only see, while I feel. 

My seamstress, whatever directions I give her on the subject, has 
& strange predilection for making the collars of my shirts too high ; 
my washerwoman starches them, and all day long they fretme, and 
rub the skin off my ears. 

My hatter takes the size of my bead with great care, and yet he 
always sends me hats which are too small; I order light hats, and 
he sends me heavy ones ; I ask to have the brims made flat, and he 
sends them always turned vp. 





QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN. 


S Queen Anne, wife of Henry VIII. and mother of Queen Fli- 
zabeth, was going to be beheaded, in the Tower, seeing a 
genUeman there of the King’s Privy Chamber, she called him to her, 
and with a chee:ful countenance, and a soul undaunted at approach- 
ing deata, said to him, Remember me to the Kiog, and tell him 
he is constant in advancing me to the greatest honours. From a 
private gentlewoman he made me a Marchioness, from that degree 
he raade me a Queen,—and now, because he can rise me no higher 


in this world, he is trans'ating me to Heaven, to wear a crown of 


martyrdom ja eternal glory. 
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Visit of the Duchess of Lannes to the Body of her de- 
ceased Husband. 


7 remains of Marshal Lannes were plunged into a strong 
solution of corrosive sublimate, and then confided to the care of 
M. Fortin, the apothecary major, and deposited in the vault of the 
townhall at Strasbourg. When the Empress Maria Louisa entered 
that town in March, 1810,the widow of Marshal Lannes accompanied 
her as lady of bonour, and testified to M. Fortin a strong desire to 
visit the body of her deceased husband, which, we are told, was placed 
in an open coffin, with the face uncovered, next to that of the 
General St. Hilaire. M. Fortin endeavoured to dissuade the duchess 
from exposing her feclings to so terrible a trial; but, finding her 
determined, he at length ceded to her solicitations, though in so 
doing he disobeyed his orders. We think our readers will be suf- 
ficiently interested in so melancholy a visit, to wish to peruse the 
account given of it by the lady’s conductor : 

“ We agreed that I should call for her at midnight, and that she 
should be accompanied by 2 relation (M, Cretu). As soon as she 
perceived me, she arose, and said she was prepared to follow me. I 
ventured to stop her a moment, and begged her to consult her powers. 
I warned her of the condition in which she would find the marshal, 
and intreated her to reflect on the impression she must receive from 
a contemplation of the dismal scenes she was about to visit. She 
replied that she was well prepared, that she felt sufficient courage, 
and that she expected from her visit an alleviation of the bitter regret 
which she experienced. While she thus spoke,her fine but melancholy 
figure was calm and thoughtful. We set out on foot, the carriage 
following at adistance. ‘The city was illuminated, che streets crowded, 
and in several houses were heard the notes of music in celebration of 
this joyful day. What a contrast between this gaiety and dur 
mournful situation! The duchess relaxed in her pace, and she 
occasionally tottered and sighed. My heart was softened, my ideas 
confused. At length we arrived at the town house. We descended 
slowly to the door of the vault. A single lantern gave a gloomy 
light. The duchess trembled, but affected a sort of confidence ; 
but when she had entered the cave, the silence of death which 
reigned in the subterreanean recess, the mournful sight which was 
shed around, the aspect of the corpse extended in its coffin, produced 
upon the marechale the most frightful effect—she uttered a sorrow fal 
cry, and fainted. I foresaw this accident, and the moment | saw her 
falling I caught her in my arms, and gently seated her; and having 
provided every necessary succour, 1 succeeded in restoring Ser. A 
few moments after her recovery, we advised her to retire she refused, 
and rising again, she approaches the coffin, and walked slowly round 
it in silence: then stopping, and dropping her folded arms, she 
remained jor some time motionless, ¢onicmplating the inanimate 
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figire of her histand, aud watering it with ber tears. At length she 
broke silence, ina voice stifled by sobs, “ My God, oh my God, 
how he is changed!” i madé’a sigh t6-M. Cretu that it was time to 
retire; but we could not withdraw the duchess,’ tll we bad promised 
that she should return néxt day a promise neter meant to be 
paformed. I hastily closed the’ door, aud offered‘my arm to the 
niirechale ; off banding fer to her éarriage ste insisted on my 
saicColiip inying Wem, dnd dréye méome. Daring this short journey 
she shed abundanée of tears, and of my alighting she said, with a 
toxe of inexptessible Kmdness, “* 1 shall never, Sit, forget the 
iMipdrtaiit service ‘you have rendered me.” 
ee eee 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


If following cutious cir¢umstarice occurted to the above noble 

duke during a Jate visit at Hatfield House :—A farmer, who had 
been much annoyed by the hunters yiding across his corn, directed 
his shepherd fo stake up and make fast all his gates that adjom. the 
roads. It so happened that the duke rode up to ont of these gates, 
and which the sbepherd was lolling over, and who was directed by 
the duke t6 open the gate for him. ‘The shepherd refused complying 
With the request, aud desired him to go round, for h¢e should not ride 
over his master’s corn. ‘The duke theretore rode off. When the mar 
went home, his nvasfer inquired of him if he had stopped the hunters? 
« Aye, master,” the shepherd answeted, “ that T have—and not 
only them, but also that soldict fellow that Buonaparte could not 
stop.” ‘The farmer took an early opp 'ttunity of apotogizing to Lady 
Salisbury for the rudeness of his servant, and stated that rad he been 
aware that the noble duke would have been oat thet day, his c:ttes 
should pot have been fastened, and at the same time mentioned what 
his man had said, which on being related to the duke, catsed, as may 
be expected, @ hearty laugh. 

re 


BON MOT. 


Celebrated diamatist, who had lately taken the benefit of the 
£ [Insolvent Act, was met by a friend, who expressed great pleasure 
in sev ins, him look so well. saying, * Why, you've grown quite faw” 
Fat! replied the wit, * why didn’t you know I was enlarged.” 


ss 


—_- 
REFLECTION. 


HOSE best enjoy themsetves who diligently discharge every 
duty they aie calicd upon to perform. 
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POETRY. 


a 
For the Weekty ENTERTAINER. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


NE wish on this side of the tomb, 
Pervades my auxions, aching breast, 
That in its solitary womb 
‘My cares may quickly sink to rest! 


The brightest beam thut life cam bring 
Just trenvbtes thro’ its flimsy day ; 

And, as the proffered joys of spring, 
Shines but to find the same decay‘ 


Yes, Ehove weigh’d the clond of woe, 
With all the sunshine of onr hours, 
Yet find the prickly tares that grow, 
Twine, like a sake, to choke the Mowers! 
BANQUO. 





EXTRACT FROM ROGERS’S HUMAN LIFE, A NEW POEM. 


‘= fark hes sung his caro? ia the sky ; 

The bees have hummed their noon tide lullaby. 
Sull in the vale the village bells rng round, 

Still a Lewellen Hall the jests resound: 

For now the caudle eup is circling there, 

Now, gtad at heart, the gossips breathe Meir prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The hae, the sleemag image of his sire. 


A few short years, and then these sounds shall hait . 
The day again, and gtadaess fitl the vale; 
So soon the child a youth, the yonth a man, 
Eager to run the race ns tathers ran. 
Then the lnvge ox shall yield the broad sir-Toin ; 
The ale, now brewed, in flooils of amber shine: 
Aad basking in the chimoey’s ample blaze, 
Mid many a tale told of bis boyish days, 
The nurse shall ery, of all ber Hs beguiled, 
“ "Twas on these kuees be sate so oft, and smiled.” 


An. soon again shall music swell the breeze; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white; and hymns de sang, 
And violets scattered round; and old and young, 
In every Cottage porch with garlands green, 
Stam stitl ro gaze, and, gazreg, bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes deelining, by bis side 
Moves in her virgin veil the gentle bride. 


And once, alas! not in a distant hour, 
Auothet ¢oice strall come from yonder tower ; 
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When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 

And weeping s beard where only jov had been, 

When by bis children borne, and from his door 

Slowly departing to »éturn po more, 

He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 
And such is buman life; so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gonel 








SERENADE.—(Twuucnt.) 


HE western skies are no longer gay, 
For the sun of the sammer has died away, 
Yet left no gloom: 
For ere the spirit of heaven went, 
He tuned night's shadowy instrament, 
And hung ou every leaf perfume. 


To each sweet breeze that haunts the world, 
And sleeps by day im the rose leaf curled, 
A warmth he gave: 
He has left a life in these marble halis, 
And beauty on yon white waterfalls, 
And still at his bidding these dark pines wave. 


Rich is the sun with his golden hair, 

And his eye is too brigt for man to bear; 
And when he shrouds 

His brow inv vapour, and all the west 

Strews gold (as ’twould welcome a kingly guest) 
He looks like a god on his throne of clouds. 


Yet—I know an eye as bright as his, 
And a smile more soft, and lips of bliss, 
Oh! lovelier far: 
And an arm 2s white as the milk white dove, 
And a bosom all warm and rich with love, 
And a heart—as the hearts of angels are! 


She listens now to my wild guitar, 

And she hides her behind yon lattice bar ; 
(A girl’s delight.) 

Yet she never will let me linger long, 

But comes and rewards my twilight song, 
And treats her love with—a kiss by night. 





Insereption placed under an Hour Glass, in a Grotto near the Water. 


T babbling stream not uninstructive flows, 
Nor idly loiters to its distant main : 

Each flower it feeds that on its margin grows, 
And bids thee blush whose days are spent in vain. 


Nor void of moral, though unheeded, glides 
Time’s current, stealing on with silent haste ; 

For to! cach falling sand his folly chides, 

Who Jets one precious moment run to waste. 














